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Dr. Barton's work is characterized by infinite research, methodical 
arrangement of the great amount of material he has gathered, sound 
judgment, and clear and logical treatment of the complicated questions 
he discusses. His arguments are, in the main, convincing, and his 
presentation of the subject is full of interest. Dr. Barton has pro- 
duced a most valuable work, which must have an important influence 
upon the study of Semitic social and religious institutions. 

Christopher Johnston. 
Johns HorKiNS University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. By 

Professor Charles Bigg, D.D., Oxford University. 
[International Critical Commentary.] New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1901. Pp. ix + 353. $2.50. 

The spirit of the book is winning. There is no suspicion of an 
attempt to defend the faith or to make a case for a cherished theory. 
The style is captivating, and the characterizations of mysticism and dis- 
ciplinarianism illuminating. The reader is requested to work the 
book through, notes and all, and to reflect whether the evidence pre- 
sented makes the conclusion tenable, or at least plausible. The 
author goes his own independent way, chary of fine print, not always 
regarding the editor's preface, and saying in the 350 odd pages appar- 
ently all he purposed to say. The method is noteworthy. Starting 
with the titles as given in tradition, he proceeds, at least in the case 
of Peter, to discover from Paul, gospels, Acts what the theological and 
ethical tendency of Peter is, as contrasted with that of Paul, and learns 
that the latter is a mystic, the former a disciplinarian; that, while both 
are at one in dogma, they differ in practice ; that the right of it, in 
these often diametrically opposed types, is not always with Paul (pp. 
63, 82). 

With this estimate of Peter in mind, we are brought to First Peter 
and are shown the work of a disciplinarian. To be sure, the words are 
the words of Silvanus, but the ideas are the ideas of Peter. What over- 
plus of agreement with Paul exists proves to be only " commonplace," 
"pulpit formula;," while the "disagreement is in the remarkable" 
(p. 20). Although we are in the " same school of thought" as that of 
" Hebrews" and " James," yet, it is assumed, the disciplinarian is 
distinctively Peter. The first letter, we learn, is addressed to an 
Asiatic Christianity, and written from Rome (Babylon) in 58-64. The 
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<rwcK\cKTri is Peter's wife. Just as in First Peter, we are to note in 
Second Peter not only the same " habit of verbal repetition," the same 
use of Apocrypha, but, above all, the same marks of a disciplinarian. 
To be sure, again the words are the words of an amanuensis (Sil- 
vanus or another Roman citizen, p. 219), but again the ideas are the 
ideas of Peter. It is not quite clear whether the author thinks 
that the emphasis on certain words like " knowledge," " divine nature," 
"divine power," the creative "logos" of God, "the prophetic logos," 
and the emphasis on the knowledge of Christ, as indispensable to the 
virtues, and consequently to salvation, namely, the sharing of the 
divine nature and the entrance into the eternal kingdom of Christ, is 
due to the amanuensis or to the subject treated. At all events, the 
man behind the epistle is Peter, and nothing in the thought of the 
letter makes this hypothesis untenable. For the parousia is a first- 
century phenomenon; the antinomianism is less definite than that of 
Colossians or the Pastorals; Paul's letters are read as Clement of Rome 
would read them ; the chiliasm of the Apocalypse comes from Second 
Peter, as does the doctrine of the world-fire; likewise the impulse to 
pseudo-Petrine literature starts from 2 Peter 1:15. 

The second letter, we learn, is written from Corinth shortly after 
the first, and addressed to the same churches as the first. A copy, 
moreover, is sent to Jude, who is thus under the necessity (vs. 3) of 
writing his own hasty, exaggerated, yet in a way skilful copy of Second 
Peter, from somewhere (Jerusalem ?) to somewhere (Antioch ?), some 
time in the sixties. In the case of Jude, no attempt is made to dis- 
cover what his type is, mystic or disciplinarian, or both, for a short 
discussion has already revealed the secondary character of Jude. And 
so this epistle need be interpreted only as a copy of Second Peter, 
much to the disadvantage of the little fragment. 

It is clear that the author rests his case largely on his reconstruc- 
tion of the mystic and disciplinarian types, while he relegates to the 
different scribes the troublesome questions of style and language. 
With such a method, however, the reader certainly desires a careful 
differentiation within the species of the genus disciplinarian, a clear 
showing that there is a uniqueness in the disciplinarianism of First 
and Second Peter as compared with, let us say, Jude, James, Hebrews, 
Titus, First Clement, just as there is a decided uniqueness in the 
mysticism of Paul. Has the author proved that it is the same discip- 
linarian at work in both First and Second Peter ? With an amanuensis 
to account for the " commonplace" Paulinism of Jude, for instance, 
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would there be anything to compel us to assume a different discipli- 
narian in Jude taken by itself from that in Second Peter taken by itself ? 
The reader wonders, indeed, whether the term "disciplinarian" is an 
improvement on the older " Christianity as law." The comparison of 
Second Peter with the Apocalypse, in view of recent studies, should 
have been more detailed. It is apparently not an open question to the 
author whether or no the " holy mount" is a post-resurrection scene, 
as in the Apocalypse, although he does raise the question (p. 231) why 
Peter refers, not to the ascension, but to the transfiguration. More- 
over, the significant phrase of Philo, 6 irpo^Twcos Xoyos, appearing else- 
where in 2 Clem. 11:2 only (assigned by a curious slip to Clement 
of Rome in the first century, p. 210), where it refers to an apocalyptic 
writing (Eldad and Modad? cf. 1 Clem. 23:3), is assumed without 
discussion to refer to Old Testament prophecy. The exegesis, especially 
of Jude, is not quite as thoroughgoing as might have been expected in 
a critical and exegetical series. If Jude had been studied as a bit by 
itself, and not as a copy of Second Peter, the conclusions of pp. 216- 
24 might have been modified, if not obliterated. Text-criticism does 
not interest the author. He defends no method and states no text as 
his point of departure, but confines himself to remarks based on inter- 
nal evidence of readings (p. 253). No proof is given for the fourth- 
centur.y dating of the Didache (pp. vii, 56). 

But in spite of the questionings which have been hesitatingly 
expressed, the same in part as those which arise from a study of Spitta 
and Zahn, it must be emphasized that the commentary is a distinct 
contribution to scholarship, that it deserves a place alongside of its 
New Testament predecessors in the series, and that it is the best com- 
mentary on these epistles in English. 

J. E. Frame. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



The World before Abraham, according to Genesis I-XI. With 
an Introduction to the Pentateuch. By Professor H. G. 
Mitchell, Boston University. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1901. Pp. 296. $1.75, net. 

In the introduction to the Pentateuch (pp. 1-67) Professor Mitchell 
discusses : ( 1 ) " Names and Divisions ; " (2) " Traditional Authorship ; " 
(3) " Structure and Composition ; " (4) "Age of Documents and Order of 
Compilation." As indicating some of the most important conclusions 



